COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILITY

This decision was attacked in both Houses, but, being supported by
the Government majorities, it was acquiesced in, and the dissentient
ministers and their supporters spoke and voted against the Govern-
ment. The question was not left open. It was decided by the Cabinet,
and the whips were put on. The procedure was not, therefore, in
accordance with precedent. Logically, there is something to be said in
its favour. It cannot be expected that a body of able ministers can agree
about all questions all the time. Particularly is this so with a Coalition
Government.1 Frequent resignations involve frequent party splits, and
party splits lead to short and weak Governments which in turn lead to
distrust of the democratic system. Yet this argument, logical as it seems,
is fallacious. Both logic and experience show that, under the party
system, resignations need not be frequent. A Cabinet that is agreed
upon fundamentals can compromise upon incidentals. A party Cabinet
is normally agreed on fundamentals; if it is not, as in 1845 and 1885, ^
time has come for a new alignment of parties. Coalitions, unless they
are merely part of the process of remoulding party alignments, are
necessarily unprincipled. The party system is the real protection of
democracy. Party Governments are strong Governments. An 'agree-
ment to differ* in order to maintain a coalition is an attempt to break
down the party system and to substitute government by individuals for
government by political principles. No harm was done by the precedent
of 1932 provided that it is not regarded as a precedent.3 The dissenting
ministers, having swallowed the camel of a general tariff, strained at the
gnat of imperial preference and resigned within eight months.^ The
position of the Prime Minister, presumably, was no longer 'embarras-
sing and humiliating', for he held it for nearly three years longer.

Cabinet ministers are expected not merely not to oppose a Cabinet

decision but also to support it. Mr Gladstone in the Cabinet of 1868-74

*

1  See above, pp. 264-7.

2  Lord Hailsham, who is believed to have proposed the * agreement to differ', said:
*I justify it to myself and, I hope, your Lordship's House, as an exception to a very
sound constitutional principle which can only be justified by exceptional circumstances':
83 HX.Deb. 5 s., 551-2.

3  For the reasons, see Thomas Jones, A Diary with Letters, p. 53. It was felt that they
'could not do it a second time*, that many Liberals would oppose, and that in any case
it was necessary to keep alive the Liberal party and its organisation in order to provide
the electors with an alternative to the Labour party.
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